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United Nations Gets Under Way 


The first session of the United Nations is now his- 
tory. The Assembly moved rapidly to accomplish 
tremendous feats of organization in a six-weeks’ 
period. It elected the non-permanent members of 
the Security Council, the members of the Economic 
and Social Council, the judges for the International 
Court of Justice, and the Secretary-General. The 
only major part of the organization which is not 
ready to begin work is the Trusteeship Council, but 
a committee of the Assembly is at work on the 
problem. 

The Assembly voted to establish a commission on 
atomic energy and choose a permanent site for the 
organization in the United States. In committee the 
problem of trusteeship was discussed at some length, 
the question of United Nations responsibility for 
refugees was taken up, and it was decided to admit 
the World Federation of Trade Unions, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and the World Coopera- 
tive Alliance to an advisory position in the Economic 
and Social Council. The Security Council estab- 
lished its Military Staff Committee. 

The next Assembly will meet September 3, in New 
York City. In the meantime the atomic energy 
commission, the Security Council and the Economic 
and Social Council will be at work. The Inter- 
national Court of Justice convenes at the Hague on 
April 3, and will take up immediately an old bound- 
ary dispute between Britain and Guatemala concern- 
ing British Honduras. 

Representatives of the small nations were prom- 
inent in the organizational structure: Spaak of Bel- 
gium was elected president of the Assembly, Lie of 
Norway Secretary-General, and Makin of Australia 
president of the Security Council. 

Political issues came up immediately, despite the 
fact that the first meeting had been intended pri- 
marily to get the machinery of cooperation set up. 

In the Assembly one of the most critical issues 
discussed was that of the colonial peoples. The 
question is whether the lofty sentiments regarding 
the welfare of non-self-governing peoples agreed to 
by the nations (in the United Nations’ Charter) will 
be followed through in action. A resolution offered 
by the United States intended to fortify the statement 
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of principles in the Charter was adopted, and several 
mandatory powers indicated their intention to trans- 
fer their mandates to the Trusteeship System. The 
basic questions of what will be done with the Italian 
colonies and the Pacific islands are yet to be decided, 
and will probably not come up first in the U. N. O., 
but in the negotiations of the peace treaties with Italy 
and Japan. 

Political developments within the United Nations 
were most clearly evident in the deliberations of the 
Security Council. Nations with grievances wasted 
no time in presenting their cases to the Security 
Council. Iran accused the Soviet Union of inter- 
fering with Iranian sovereign rights; Russia accused 
Britain of interfering with the internal affairs of 
Greece; the Ukraine accused Britain of interfering 
with the internal affairs of Indonesia; Syria and 
Lebanon asked that British and French troops be 
removed from their respective countries. 

All of these questions received a thorough and 
public airing in the Council sessions. Old-fashioned 
diplomatic language gave way to plain talk. Brit- 
ain’s foreign minister, Bevin, and Russia’s deputy 
commissar for foreign affairs, Vishinsky, were forth- 
right to an extent which in earlier days might well 
have caused severed diplomatic relations. The Se- 
curity Council, however, remained intact, and the 
people of the world, if they cared to read, now have 
on record a thorough discussion of both sides of 
these critical issues. 

It is encouraging that the great powers have seen 
fit to use the United Nations as a medium of facing 
some of their basic conflicts, even though the con- 
flicts were far from being resolved. It seems evident 
that pressure from the war-weary peoples of all the 
nations is forcing their public representatives to use 
the new organization, however much they may also 
be pressing their political demands through other 
means. 

The Council did not come to grips with the sub- 
stance of any of these disputes. The effort was to 
find a formula which would take cognizance of the 
issues but would avoid any need for immediate Coun- 
cil action. However, the first steps have been taken. 
It is now clear that any nation, large or small, can 
come to the United Nations with its case and receive 
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a hearing. The next step will come when public 
opinion is strong enough not only to force a hearing, 
but to insist that the representatives of the great 
powers reach a solution which will eliminate the 
possibility of armed conflict. If the pressure from 
the people of the world is strong enough, their states- 
men will be forced to take the next step. 


The Housings Emergency 


The critical housing shortage which becomes more 
acute as each veteran returns to civilian life is a 
primary worry in Washington these days. The man 
whom President Truman brought in to work on the 
problem has lost no time in making far-reaching 
recommendations for emergency action. Wilson 
Wyatt, mayor of Louisville, and the new adminis- 
trator of the National Housing Agency, has pointed 
out that the only way in which the shortage can be 
met is by doing the impossible—in the same way 
we did the impossible when the President asked for 
immediate production of 50,000 aircraft early in the 
war. That goal was reached, and he believes that 
the goal of 2,700,000 homes in the next two years can 
be met in the same way. It will require, however, 
the same degree of cooperation between builders, 
financial institutions, construction industries, labor, 
and all others concerned as was obtained for war 
production at the height of the emotional appeal of 
war. Whether such whole-hearted working together 
is possible without the dramatic pressure of war is 
more doubtful. 

The program recommended by Mr. Wyatt is com- 
prehensive. Some of its salient features include: 
premium payments where necessary for increased 
production of materials in short supply; guaranteed 
markets for materials manufacturers; priorities and 
allocations of equipment and materials; wage-price 
adjustments or price increases where they are neces- 
sary and not inflationary; use of war plants and 
new facilities to increase present production capacity; 
recruitment and training of 1,500,000 additional 
workers; postponement of all non-essential con- 
struction; channelling the largest part of materials 
into homes and rental housing to sell for less than 
$6,000 or to rent for less than $50 per month. The 
plan also strongly recommends the placing of price 
ceilings on new and existing housing and urban 


real estate and the continuation of rent control, to 
curb inflation. The program envisages the greatest 
possible use of local action including citizens’ com- 
mittees to plan for the fullest stimulation of building 


in each locality. 


It is important to recognize that this emergency 
program, which will require considerable legislative 
action before it can be carried out, is an entirely 
different proposal from the Wagner-Ellender-Taft 
General Housing Bill which would set a permanent 
national policy in the field of housing. Both are 
needed. The provisions of this latter bill may do a 
great deal to meet some aspects of the emergency 
situation, but it is primarily intended to aid toward 
the goal of long-term adequate housing for all the 
American people. Even with the most optimistic 
results under the emergency program, at the end of 
two years we will have done no more than to prevent 
the situation from becoming any worse than it was 
in October 1945. The situation will still be serious. 

Our housing situation at the present time is the 
result of a cumulative lack of building over the last 
fifteen years, during which we have not built enough 
to replace obsolescence or to meet the needs of our 
expanding population. 


British Loan Needs Support 


Hearings on the British loan have been delayed 
in both Houses of Congress, and it has not yet been 
decided when they will open. In the meantime the 
anti-Britain forces are gathering strength, and op- 
position to the loan on all sorts of counts is rising. 
Cries of “No increase in the national debt,” of 
“financing socialism,” or “playing Santa Claus to 
the world” are heard on the floor of Congress, over 
the radio and in the press. There is insufficient 
effort to bring before the public the vital program 
for expanding trade and employment which the 
United States is sponsoring and of which this loan 
is an integral part. Few people inside Congress or 
out have made it clear that a failure to approve this 
loan will probably mean the failure of the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, and the whole United Nations 
program for postwar economic reconstruction. It is 
time for the public, whose interest in peace and 
prosperity is at stake, to make itself heard. 


